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KANT'S SIGNIFICANCE IN THE HISTORY OF 
PHILOSOPHY. 

PHILOSOPHY is frequently regarded as vain verbiage; and the 
great mass of the average productions of this branch of human 
endeavor would seem to justify the statement. Nevertheless, phi- 
losophy has exercised a paramount influence upon the history of 
mankind, for philosophy is the quintessence of man's conception of 
the world and the view he takes of the significance of life. While 
philosophical books, essays, lectures, and lessons may be intricate 
and long-winded, there is at the core of all the questions under dis- 
cussion a public interest of a practical nature. The problems that 
have reference to it are, as a rule, much simpler and of a more 
common application than is apparent to an outsider, and all of 
them closely considered will be found to be of a religious nature. 

KEYNOTES IN THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 

When we try to trace the erratic lines of the history of philos- 
ophy, the advance seems slow, but the results, meagre though they 
sometimes may be, can be summarised in brief statements. Thus 
the sophistic movement in Greece in contradistinction to the old 
naive naturalists, Thales, Anaximander, and Anaximenes, is char- 
acterised by the maxim : iravrtDv fierpov avOp<airo^ f [Man is the meas- 
use of all things], which is the simple solution of a series of intri- 
cate problems. In spite of its truth, it was misused by unscrupulous 
rhetoricians, who disgraced the profession of sophists and degraded 
the noble name of their science, called sophia, i. e., wisdom, to 
such an extent that the term "sophist" became an epithet of oppro- 
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brium. Socrates opposed the sophists, but in all theoretical points 
he was one of them. There was only this difference, that he in- 
sisted on the moral nature of man and thus became the noblest ex- 
ponent of the sophistic principle. It indicates a new departure that 
he changed the name sophia to philosophia ox philosophy, i. e., love 
of wisdom, which was universally accepted as more modest and 
better becoming to the teachers and spiritual guides of mankind. 
While he granted that man is the measure of all things, he pointed 
out the duty of investigating the nature of man, and he selected 
the Delphic maxim : yv<o0i crcavTov, "know thyself," as a motto for 
his life. It would lead us too far to show how Plato worked out 
the Socratic problem of the human soul, which led him to a recog- 
nition of the significance of forms, as expressed in his doctrine of 
ideas, and how Aristotle applied it to natural science. The Neo- 
Platonists developed Plato's mystical and supernatural tendencies 
and prepared thereby for the rise of a dualistic religion. 

When Christianity became a dominating power in the world, 
philosophy disappeared for a while, being replaced by the belief in 
a divine revelation as the sole source of all wisdom ; but in the 
Middle Ages philosophy was revived as scholasticism, the impulse 
to the movement being due to the revival of Aristotelianism, through 
an acquaintance with the writings of cultured Arabian sages. 

In the era of scholasticism we have two authorities, Revelation 
and Science, the former conceived to be identical with the verdicts 
of the Church, the latter being a blind acceptance of a second-hand 
and much distorted knowledge of the philosopher's works. The 
Platonic problem of the eternal types of things was revived, and 
Nominalists and Realists contended with one another on the ques- 
tion of the reality of ideas. In their methods, however, these two 
conflicting schools were on the same level, for both were in the 
habit of appealing to certain formulae. With them proof consisted 
in quotations either of church doctrines or of passages from Aris- 
totle. There was no genuine science, no true philosophy, the efforts 
of the age consisting in vain attempts at reconciling the two con- 
flicting authorities. 

Modern philosophy is a product of the awakening spirit of sci- 
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ence, beginning with Descartes who proposed to introduce method 
into philosophy, as expressed in his Discourse on Method, He abol- 
ished the implicit belief in book authority. Falling back upon 
the facts of life, he bethought himself of the significance of Man's 
thinking faculty, and so, starting again from the subjective position 
of the sophists, he defined his solution of the basic problem with 
great terseness in the sentence : Cogito ergo sum, [I think, therefore 
I am]. 

The latest phase in philosophy begins with Kant, and it is his 
immortal merit to have gone to the bottom of the philosophical 
problem by reducing its difficulties to a system. In the Cartesian 
syllogism he saw a fallacy if it was interpreted to mean "Cogito 
ergo ego sum." 

The subject ego, implied in "sum," is implicitly contained in 
"cogito," and thus if the sentence is meant to prove the existence 
of a metaphysical ego, the argument is a fallacy, being merely a 
deduction derived from the assumption that the ego does the think- 
ing. 

Kant took the next step in seeking for the principle that de- 
termined all thinking, and discovered it in the purely formal laws 
of thought, which in their complete unity constitute pure reason. 
The investigation of the conditions of thought, he called "criti- 
cism." He insisted that all dogmatical declamations of the several 
systems of metaphysics were idle and useless talk. He said they 
were vain attempts at building a mighty tower that would reach to 
Heaven. But at the same time he claimed to prove that the sup- 
ply of building materials was after all sufficient for a dwelling-house 
spacious enough for the needs of life and high enough to survey 
the field of experience. 1 

In place of the old metaphysics which used to derive from pure 
concepts a considerable amount of pretended knowledge concern- 
ing God, the world, and man, concerning substance, as the sub- 
stratum of existence, the soul, the future state of things, and im- 

1 See Critique of Pure Reason in the chapter * ' Transcendental Doctrine of 
Method," Max Muller's translation, p. 567, Meicklejohn's, p. 431, original edition, 
p. 707. 
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mortality, Kant drew up an inventory of the possessions of Pure 
Reason and came to the conclusion that all knowledge of purely 
formal thought is in itself empty and that sense-experience in itself 
is blind ; both combined form the warp and woof of experience, 
which alone can afford positive information concerning the nature 
of objects. Empirical knowledge of the senses furnishes the ma- 
terial, while formal thought supplies the method by which percep- 
tions can be organised and systematised into knowledge. Kant's 
aim was not to produce glittering generalities, but to offer critique, 
that is to say, a method of, and norm for, scientific thought ; and 
he said, conscious of the significance of his philosophy : 

"This much is certain, that whoever has once tasted critique will be ever after 
disgusted with all dogmatical twaddle." 

Dogmatism in metaphysics is the dragon which Kant slew. 
But what does that signify? 

Mystic tendencies of a religious nature such as found a classi- 
cal exposition in Kant's contemporary and namesake, Emanuel 
Swedenborg, rendered some of the problems of philosophy more 
complicated by laying a special stress upon the difference between 
matter and spirit, and discussing the possibility and probable na- 
ture of purely spiritual beings ; but all philosophising on the sub- 
ject consisted in declamations and unproved propositions. 

Wolf, a clear-headed thinker, though void of originality, re- 
duced the metaphysical notions from Aristotle down to the eight- 
eenth century to an elaborate system, and thus became to Kant 
the typical exponent of dogmatism. 

In contrast to the metaphysical school, the sensualists had 
risen. They are best represented by Locke who denied the exist- 
ence of innate ideas (except the idea of causation) and tried to 
prove that all abstract thought had its origin in sensation. Hume, 
taking offence even at the claims of causation as a necessary con- 
nexion, declared that, accustomed to the invariable sequence of 
cause and effect, we mistake our subjective necessity of thinking 
them together for an objective necessity, which remains unproved. 
Thus he turned skeptic and gave by his doubts regarding the ob- 
jective validity of causation as a universal principle and a meta- 
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physical truth the suggestion to Kant to investigate the claims of 
all metaphysics, of which the notion of causality is only a part. 

Here Kant's philosophical reform set in, which consists in re- 
jecting both the skepticism of Hume and the dogmatism of Wolf- 
and in offering a new solution which he called criticism. 





PERSONAL TRAITS. 



Kant, the son of simple but rigorously pious parents of Scotch 
extraction, was born at KOnigsberg in Prussia under the rule of 
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Frederick the Great. 1 His moral sense was stern and unalloyed 
with sentimentality. He never married, and his relation to his 
relatives was regulated strictly according to his views of duty. 2 In 
his philosophy as well as in his private life he was duty incarnate. 
While he had imbibed the sense of duty that characterises the sys- 
tem of education in Prussia, he was also swayed by the ideals of 
liberty and fraternity so vigorously brought to the front by the 
French revolution. 3 His influence on the German nation, on sci- 
ence, religion, and even politics cannot be underrated, although 
his ideas did not reach the people directly in the form he uttered 
them, but only indirectly through his disciples, the preachers, 
teachers, and poets of the age. His main works which embody the 
gist of his peculiar doctrines are the Critique of Pure Reason, the 
Critique of Practical Reason, and the Critique of Judgment. Among 
them the Critique of Pure Reason is by far the most important one. 4 
It is a pity that the Critique of Pure Reason, from the appearance 
of which the historian dates the beginning of the latest period in 
the evolution of philosophy, is a ponderous and almost unintelli- 
gible work, — a book with seven seals to the average reader ; and it 
might have remained ineffectual had not Kant been necessitated to 
rectify this defect by giving to the public a popular explanation 
concerning his intentions. 

The Critique of Pure Reason was published in 1781. In the 

1 For a good condensed statement of Kant's life see Professor Windelband's 
History of Philosophy \ translated by Prof. James H. Tufts of Chicago, p. 534. 
For a convenient chronological table of the data of Kant's life and publications see 
Paulsen's Kant, pp. 393-395 (Frommann's K^assiker der Philosophie, Vol. VII., 
Stuttgart, 1898). 

2 We here reproduce a sample of Kant's handwriting, a letter of his to his 
brother, which plainly characterises his business-like conception of duty which 
regulated his life with machine-like precision. 

3 Heinrich Heine described Kant to the French most drastically in an essay on 
German philosophy, a German translation of which made by the author himself is 
contained in Heine's Gesammelte Werke. 

4 A splendid analysis of the three Critiques is given by Prof. A. Weber in his 
History of Philosophy, translated from the fifth French edition by Prof. Frank 
Tilly, pp. 436-472. The compilation of Kant's philosophy in a Kantlexicon by 
Gustav Wegner (Berlin, 1893) is not very serviceable. The book is unhandy and 
lacks the main requisite of a lexicon, a good index. 
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Gottingenschen Gelehrten Anzeigen of January 19, 1782, there ap- 
peared a review of the book, written by Garve and modified by 
Feder, which irritated Kant considerably, because the review treated 
his criticism as a revival of Berkeley's idealism, which was com- 
monly regarded as pure subjectivism. 1 There is no need here of 
protesting in Berkeley's name against this interpretation of his phi- 




losophy, for we are concerned here with Kant, not with Berkeley. 
But even Kant misunderstood Berkeley, and for our present pur- 



1 Garve's letter to Kant and Kant's answer contain the whole material of the 
history of this garbled review. They are interesting reading but mainly of a per- 
sonal nature, consisting of explanations, excuses, and polite words. For a repro- 
duction of this correspondence see Reclam's text edition of Kant's Prolegomena, 
Appendix, pp. 214 230. 
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pose it is sufficient to say that Berkeley's idealism meant to Kant 
and his contemporaries pure subjectivism. 1 

Kant was irritated because his philosophy was disposed of as 
an old error, a method which (as Paulsen says) has been developed 
into a regular system among a certain class of Roman Catholic crit- 
ics who regard the possibilities of philosophising as exhausted in 
the history of philosophy. Claiming to be in possession of the 
whole truth, they are naturally disinclined to believe that new 
truths can be brought to light. Thus they have developed the habit 
of associating every new idea with some one of the systems of the 
past which to them are nothing but a catalogus errorum, and serve 
them as so many coffins in which to bury any doctrine that does 
not receive their approbation. 2 

Kant's indignation was perhaps exaggerated, for he ought to 
have considered the difficulty of understanding a doctrine that was 
at the same time utterly new and presented in a most unattractive, 
pedantical form ; but the result was happy, for he felt urged to 
write a popular explanation of his work, to offset Garve's mis- 
conception, which would serve the reader as Prolegomena, i. e., as 
prefatory remarks to the Critique of Pure Reason. 

These Prolegomena insist on the newness of Kant's proposi- 
tion and emphasise his adhesion to realism (or the doctrine that 
the objective world is actual) in contrast to the subjectivism of 
Berkeley, or what was supposed to be Berkeley. At the same time 
they possess the charm of wonderful vigor and directness. Here 
Kant does not write in the pedantic, dignified style of a professor, 
but with the boldness of a resentful author who, conscious of his 
title to careful consideration and believing himself to be wrongly 
criticised, is anxious to be properly understood by the public. 

While the Critique of Pure Reason is synthetic, the Prolego- 
mena are (as says Kant himself) analytic. In the Critique of Pure 
Reason Kant discourses as one who speaks ex cathedra, sitting in 

1 For a condensed statement of Berkeley's idealism see Thos. J. McCormack's 
preface to Berkeley's Treatise Concerning the Principles of Human Knowledge 
Chicago, The Open Court Pub. Co., 1901, especially pp. xii-xiv. 

2 See Friedrich Paulsen's Kant, p. 229. 
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the professorial chair; he propounds his doctrine deductively, and 
I for one can very well understand that his expositions appear to 
an uninitiated reader bewilderingly oracular. In the Prolegomena 
his st) T le is not stilted but rather careless and though his periods 
are long they are fluent and easily understood. 

KANT'S TERMS. 

The main difficulty of understanding Kant, to later generations, 
and also to foreigners not to the manner born as regards the Ger- 
man vernacular, lies in his terminology. Simple though his terms 
are when once understood, they afford unsurmountable difficulties 
to those who are not familiar with their significance. 

Familiarity with the following terms is indispensable for a 
comprehension of Kant: "metaphysics"; "understanding" and 
"reason"; "empirical" and "experience"; "noumenon" and 
"phenomenon"; a priori and a posteriori '; "transcendental" and 
"transcendent"; and "intuition" or Anschauung. 

First, above all, there is the term "metaphysics," which is the 
science of first principles. Aristotle, who discusses the subject of 
d/>xat, or first principles, in books placed after the physical treatises 
(hence the name rot /Acrot to. ^vaiicd, sc. ftipXui, corrupted into meta- 
physics), calls it First Philosophy, i. e., the Essence or basis of 
Philosophy, and identifies it with Theology, because he finds in 
God the ultimate raison d'etre of all metaphysical concepts such as 
being and becoming, space and time, multiplicity and unity, things 
and the world, cause and effect, substance and quality, God and 
soul and immortality. 

Kant started a new line of investigation and kept in view his 
main aim. So it was natural that he did not feel the need of cer- 
tain discriminations before his work was pretty well advanced. 
This accounts for a few inaccuracies in the use of his terminology, 
covering the terms "understanding," "reason," and "experience." 
He distinguishes in his Prolegomena between reason and understand- 
ing, but the discrimination is by no means thoroughly carried out. 
The understanding is defined as the use of the categories, and rea- 
son the faculty of forming ideas. The understanding accordingly 
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represents the logical functions, and reason the domain of abstrac- 
tions and generalisations. The understanding draws conclusions 
and attends to the machinery of thinking, reason seeks oneness in 
plurality, aims at a systematical comprehension of things apparently 
different and establishes laws to explain the variety of phenomena 
by one common rule. 

By " empirical" Kant understood all those judgments that 
contain sensory elements. They were either mere perceptions, i. e., 
a taking cognisance of sense-impressions, or experience, i. e., the 
product of thought and perceptions, resulting in empirical state- 
ments that are universally valid. 1 

The contrast of perceptions, as the sense-woven pictures of 
things, and ideas or the mind-begotten concepts of them, is ex- 
pressed in the two terms "phenomenon" or appearance, and "nou- 
menon" or thought. Kant translates the former by the word Sin- 
neswesen, i. e., creature of the senses, and the latter by the word 
Gedankenwesen, i. e., creature of thought. 2 

Noumenon should not mean "thing in itself," as which it is 
actually used by Kant contrary to his own definition, but man's 
subjective conception of the thing in itself. If the phenomenon is 
subjective appearance, the noumenon, far from being objective, 
ought to be, according to Kant, still more subjective, being a mere 
subjective digest of the materials furnished by the subjective phe- 
nomenon. 

The terms a priori and a posteriori are of special significance. 
They mean "before" and "afterwards," but we must bear in mind 
that they should be understood, not as a temporal succession, but 
in a logical sense. A priori cognitions are the principles which 
the naturalist uses in his investigations; but his investigations 
themselves, consisting of sense-experience, are a posteriori. Before 



1 That Kant's use of the term "experience " was not always consistent I have 
endeavored to explain elsewhere. See Primer of Philosophy, pp. 30 ff . 

2 Pronounce no-oomenon t not noomenon. The original Greek reads voov/llevov. 
The ou in the German transcription, "No~umenon" was misinterpreted as a 
French ou ; hence the erroneous pronunciation of some English lexicographers as 
"noomenon." 
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he begins his investigation, the naturalist must know that 2X2=4, 
that there can be no effect without a cause, that he can rely on the 
rule of three and on the syllogisms of logic. The knowledge of 
these truths is the condition of science, and all these truths are 
universal, i. e. , they apply to all possible cases. A priori knowledge 
has developed through the practice of sense experience. Indeed, 
sense-experience came first in temporal order ; but sense-impres- 
sions would forever remain a mass of isolated things were they not 
systematised with the assistance of a priori principles. 

A priori does not mean innate, for neither mathematics, nor 
arithmetic, nor logic is innate ; but the theorems of these sciences 
can be deduced in our thoughts without calling upon sense-experi- 
ence to aid us. Innate ideas would mean inherited notions, like the 
instincts of animals. The characteristic feature of a priori concep- 
tions is not that we know them well nor that we find them ready- 
made in our minds, but that they have a universal application and 
are therefore necessary truths. 

The contrast between a priori and a posteriori truths is easily 
explained when we consider that the former are purely formal, the 
latter sensory. The former therefore cannot give us any information 
concerning the substance, the matter, the thingish nature of things 
(as Kant expresses it, "they are empty ,, ) > but they can be used for 
determining the relations and forms of things, and this renders 
them uniquely valuable, for science is nothing but a tracing of the 
changes of form, an application of the laws of form, a measuring, a 
weighing, a counting ; and their paramount importance appears in 
this that our knowledge of the laws of form will in consideration of 
their universal validity, result in the possibility of predetermining 
future modifications under given conditions. 

There are two synonyms of a prior i, the word "pure" and the 
term " transcendental. " 

Reason unalloyed with notions derived from sense-experience, 
and therefore limited to conceptions a priori, is called pure reason. 
"Transcendental" means practically the same as pure and a priori. 
By transcendental discourses Kant understands those which tran- 
scend experience and consider its a priori conditions. Thus, tran- 
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scendental logic is pure logic in so far as pure logic is the condition 
of applied logic. Transcendental psychology is the doubtful do- 
main of abstract notions concerning the unity of the ego, its sub- 
stantiality and permanence, etc. Transcendental cosmology con- 
sists of the ideas of existence in general and the universe in 
particular. Then the questions arise as to the world's infinitude or 
limitedness, its eternity or beginning and end. Further, whether 
or not causality is absolute, viz., is there contingency only, oris 
an uncaused will possible? Here the oracle of pure reason fails 
and Kant formulates the result in his strange doctrine of contradic- 
tions, or as he calls it, antinomies of pure reason. 

Transcendental cosmology, transcendental psychology, tran- 
scendental theology, are not sciences, but the dreams of metaphys- 
ics. As such they transcend experience to the extent of becoming 
hazy. They cease to be accessible to comprehension and are then 
in Kant's terminology called "transcendent." 

Mark the difference between the two terms: the word "tran- 
scendental" denotes the subjective conditions of all experience, 
consisting in the recognition of such truisms as logical, arithmeti- 
cal, and geometrical theorems, which are the clearest, most indis- 
putable, and most unequivocal notions we have. Transcendent, 
however, means that which lies beyond the ken of all possible 
knowledge within the nebulous domain in which we can as well 
affirm as deny the possibility of assumptions. Consider at the 
same time that in the English language "transcendental" is a 
synonym of "transcendent," and the difference made by Kant has 
been slurred over by many of his expositors. What a heap of con- 
fusion resulted from this carelessness ! We need not wonder that 
his radical system of transcendental criticism was transformed into 
that uncritical metaphysicism, or dabbling in unwarranted tran- 
scendental notions which Kant so vigorously and effectually com- 
bated. 

The confusion which English interpreters produced by their 
neglect of distinguishing between "transcendent" and "transcen- 
dental" was increased by their misconception of the term Anschau- 
ung, which, being properly but not adequately translated by its 
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Latin equivalent " intuition," became tinged with all the mysticism 
and metaphysicism of intuitionalism. "Intuition," according to the 
commonly accepted use of the word, means in the English as well 
as in German "the power of the mind by which it immediately 
perceives the truth of things without reasoning or analysis." As 
such intuitions signify not only the images of sense-perception, but 
also, and indeed mainly, ecstatic visions in which the soul is face to 
face with presences spiritual, supernal, or divine ; and thus it hap- 
pened that under the guarantee of Kant's criticism the most ex- 
travagant speculations could gain admission to the philosophical 
world as genuine philosophical ideas. 

Anschauung, like the Latin intuitio, signifies the act of looking 
at an object ; it denotes the sensation of sight. However, its use 
is not restricted to sight, but extends to all sense-perception. The 
peculiar feature of sense-perception consists in its directness and 
immediate appearance in our organs of sense as sensation. When 
we look at a tree we do not argue ; we simply see the tree. We 
need not know anything about the physical processes that take 
place both outside in the domain of ether- waves which are reflected 
on the sighted object, and within our eye where the lens produces 
an image that is thrown upon the surface of the retina, in the same 
way in which the photographers's camera produces a picture on 
the sensitive plate. The picture seen is the result of the process, 
and all epistemological considerations are afterthoughts. The same 
is true of all sensations. Sensations, though the result of compli- 
cated processes, are given facts ; they are the data of experience 
and there is no argument in them, no reasoning, no deliberation, 
no hesitation, as to their truth ; they are the realities of life, and 
from them we construct our notions of the world in which we live. 

It is a pity that we have not a Saxon equivalent for the Ger- 
man Anschauung. We might coin the word "atsight," which (in 
contrast to insight) would denote the act of perceiving a sighted 
object ; but the word, in order to make the same impression, ought 
to be current, which the term atsight is not. The translation "in- 
tuition " is admissible only on the condition that we exclude from 
it all mystical notions of subjective visions and define it as visual- 
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ised perception. There are passages where Anschauung is an exact 
synonym for "sense-experience" or "perception," and we might 
translate it thus were it not for the extended use Kant makes of 
the term by speaking of reine Anschauung, meaning thereby the 
pure forms of sense-experience which are as much immediate data 
of perception as are the sense-elements of sensation. 

If we had to recast the exposition of Kant's philosophy we 
could avoid the term "pure intuition" and replace it by the pure 
forms of sense-experience, but if we would render Kant in his own 
words we cannot do so. The translator must reproduce Kant in 
his own language, and thus must either invent a new word such as 
atsight, or must cling to the traditional term intuition^ 

KANT'S IDEALISM. 

The contrasts in Kant's terminology, a priori and a posteriori, 
formal and material, pure reason and experience, etc., do not yet 
imply the conclusion at which he arrives, the main result being the 
ideality of space and time and of all pure forms of thought. Kant 
was led to it by a strange fallacy, the error of which we intend to 
trace in the present article. 

First let us try to understand the point of view which Kant 
took. 

The pure form of our sense-perception is the relational in the 
domain of sensory elements, viz., their juxtaposition, or space, 
and their succession, or time, their shape, their causal intercatena- 
tion, etc. 

In his discourse on the pure forms of sense-perception (called 
"Transcendental ^Esthetics"), Kant points out first of space, then 
of time, that they are notions which are : 

i. Insuppressible (viz., we can think or assume in thought the 
non-existence of all objects, but not of space or time). 

1 Mr. Kroeger's proposition, made in the Journal of Speculative Philosophy r , 
II., p. 191, to translate Anschauung by contemplation seems inadmissible. Com- 
pare for further details of the use of the word the author's pamphlet Kant and 
Spencer, pp. 76 fif. In our forthcoming translation of Kant's Prolegomena we 
have rendered it a few times by visualisation, but mostly by intuition, and have 
(wherever it is not translated by "intuition") always added in parenthesis the 
German original. 
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2. Necessary a priori (viz. , they are of universal application 
and transcendental, i. e., the condition of all sense-perceptions.) 

3. Unique (viz., there is but one space and one time; all 
spaces, so called, are parts only of, or rooms in, that one space ; 
and different times are periods of that one time). 

4. Infinite (viz., all concrete objects are finite; but time and 
space, not being concrete entities, are limitless). 

He concludes that space and time are not properties of objects as 
things-in-themselves, but the forms of their phenomenal existence. 

It is obviously a mistake to regard space and time as concrete 
objects. Infinite objects would be monster-existences the reality 
of which cannot but pass our comprehension. They are the forms 
of things, indispensable not only for their existence in general but 
also for determining their several individual and characteristic 
types ; for that which constitutes the difference of things, so far as 
science has been able to penetrate into the mysteries of being, is 
always due to a difference of form. Kant guardedly grants em- 
pirical reality to space and time ; he ascribes space and time to 
things as phenomena, and denies only their being properties of 
things as things-in-themselves. But he adds the explicit statement 
that space as well as time are "the subjective conditions of the sen- 
sibility under which alone external intuition (A nschauung, i. e., sense- 
perception) becomes possible." Thus, Kant concludes space and 
time are a priori intuitions ; they do not 'belong to the external do- 
main of reality or objectivity, but to the sphere of subjectivity; 
and being forms of the sensibility of the intuitive mind they are 
(says Kant) ideal. 

Kant does not deny the reality of things, but having estab- 
lished the ideality of space and time he believes that, 

" If we regarded space and time as properties which must be found in objects 
as things-in-themselves, as sine quibus non of the possibility of their existence, 
and reflect on the absurdities in which we then find ourselves involved, inasmuch 
as we are compelled to admit the existence of two infinite things, which are never- 
theless not substances, nor anything really inhering in substances, nay, to admit 
that they are the necessary conditions of the existence of all things, and moreover, 
that they must continue to exist, although all existing things were annihilated — we 
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cannot blame the good Berkeley for degrading bodies to mere illusory appearances. 
Nay, even our own existence, which would in this case depend upon the self-existent 
reality of such a mere nonentity as time, would necessarily be changed with it into 
mere appearance — an absurdity which no one has as yet been guilty of." 1 

Thus, Kant believes that if space and time were objective they 
would impart their ideality to the objective world and change it to 
mere appearance ; by conceiving space and time (and in addition 
to the forms of our sensibility also the forms of our thinking) as 
purely ideal, viz., as subjective properties of the mind, he assures 
us that the world, our own existence included, will be saved from 
the general collapse which it otherwise in his opinion must suffer. 

KANT AND SWEDENBORG. 
The development of Kant's theory of the ideality of space and 
time coincides with his investigation of Swedenborg's philosophy, 
if that word be applicable to a world-conception which afterwards 
was denominated by Kant himself as "dreams of a visionary." 
Swedenborgians claim that Kant was influenced by Swedenborg in 
the formulation of his critical idealism ; and Mr. Albert J. Edmunds 
discusses the subject in an article which appeared in the New 
Church Review, Vol. IV., No. 2, under the title: Time and Space: 
Hints Given by Swedenborg to Kant. While it appears that there is 
less borrowing on the part of Kant than can be made out by Swe- 
denborg's adherents, there is more justice in the claim of Sweden- 
borg's influence over Kant than seems to be palatable to such Kant 
scholars as is Professor Vaihinger. Frank Sewall, the editor of 
the New Church Review, goes over the field in an article entitled : 
Kant and Swedenborg on Cognition, in which he makes out a good 
case scarcely less favorable for Swedenborg than does Edmunds. 
The fact is that the mystical ideas on space and time which per- 
meate religious thought had their effect on Swedenborg as much as 
on other thinkers, mystics as well as philosophers, and among the 
latter, on Kant ; and certain formulations of the problem which can 
be found in Swedenborg, did not strike Kant as much as may ap- 
pear by a mere comparison of the passages. 

1 Critique of Pure Reason. Supplement VI. of 2nd edition. 
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Mr. Edmunds quotes the following passages from Leibnitz, on 
space and time : 

' • Since space in itself is an ideal thing like time, it must necessarily follow 
that space outside the world is imaginary, as even the schoolmen have acknowl- 
edged it to be. The same is the case with empty space in the world — which I still 
believe to be imaginary, for the reasons which I have set forth." (V. 33.) 

"There is no space at all where there is no matter." (V. 62.) 

"Space ... is something ideal." (V. 104.) 

* ' The immensity of God is independent of space, as the eternity of God is in- 
dependent of time." (V. 106.) 

• ' Had there been no creatures, space and time would only have existed in the 
ideas of God." (Paper IV. 41.) 

Here Leibnitz uses the very word "ideal," of both space and 
time. Incidentally we must add that naturalists of to-day will no 
longer countenance Leibnitz's view of the non-existence of empty 
space. 

There is even the religious mysticism displayed by Leibnitz 
which makes God independent of space and time. Swedenborg 
says the same about the angels : 

' ' The angels have no idea of time. Such is the case in the world of spirits, 
and still more perfectly in heaven : how much more before the Lord. (Arcana 
Caelestza, 1274.)" 

It is a fact that Kant had read Swedenborg, but the coinci- 
dences as to the ideality of space and time and the theory of cog- 
nition are trivial as compared with the coincidences with former 
philosophers, such as Leibnitz. The truth is, we have in Sweden- 
borg the type of a religious thinker who formulates his conception 
of space and time and other metaphysical doctrines in the shape of 
mystical allegories, after the fashion of Jacob Boehme and other 
religious visionaries. It is wrong on the one side to overestimate 
his mystical expressions, which are commonplace among authors 
of his ilk, and, on the other hand, to ridicule them as purely vision- 
ary, devoid of philosophical value. It is characteristic of the human 
mind at a certain stage of its development to formulate in mystical 
language philosophical conceptions which lie beyond the grasp of 
the intellect of that peculiar stage of growth. It is the religious 
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attitude of approaching philosophical problems in mystical expres- 
sions. While it is natural for a scientist to ridicule the mystic 
for claiming to have solved the world-problem though producing 
nothing but air-bubbles, it is at the same time a one-sidedness to 
see in mysticism nothing but wild and worthless hallucinations. 
Mysticism is a solution of the world-problem by sentiment, and it 
affords the great advantage of determining and establishing the 
moral attitude of its devotees. Considered as science it is abso- 
lutely worthless, considered as a guide in life its worth is deter- 
mined by the spirit of which it is born. Where the religious senti- 
ment is serious, deep, and noble, mysticism will find a poetical 
expression full of significance, depth, and aspiration. Kant as a 
religious man was attracted by Swedenborg, but when he weighed 
his revelations as philosophy he was so disappointed that he felt 
ashamed of having been caught among the credulous investigators 
of occult phenomena. 

Swedenborg is one of the most representative mystics, and 
while his books may be worthless as philosophical treatises, they 
are not only interesting to the scientist because typical of a certain 
phase in the religious development of human nature, but also clas- 
sical as mystical literature. The appreciation which he has found 
among a number of adherents proves too well how deeply his way 
of presenting metaphysical problems in the shape of allegorical 
dreams is founded in the peculiar constitution of man's spiritual 
system. Those who took the trouble to investigate his miracles 
and prophecies found that, however much might be surmised, 
nothing could be definitely proved, except the fact that there are 
people of fair and sometimes even extraordinary intelligence who 
have a decided inclination to believe in occult phenomena, that 
they, though subjectively honest, can easily become convinced of 
things which they are anxious to believe, and finally that in minds 
where a vivid imagination checks the development of critical acu- 
men, the poetical conceptions of religious faith grow so definite and 
concrete as to become indistinguishable from actual life and reality. 

Now, what are the lessons of the relation of mysticism to sci- 
ence? 
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We ought to consider that certain metaphysical truths (as to 
the nature of space, time, our mode of cognition, causation, infin- 
ity, eternity, etc.), when stated in abstract formulas, seem dry and 
unmeaning to unscientific minds, yet they possess a deep religious 
significance which finds allegorical expression in the various reli- 
gious systems in myths, ceremonial institutions, and dogmas. By 
sensual natures who cling to the allegorical feature of the allegory, 
they can be appreciated only if they are expressed in a sensual 
way, if spiritual truths are told in parables of concrete instances as 
if they were material facts of the material world. It is characteris- 
tic of mystical minds to live in an atmosphere of sensual symbol- 
ism in such a way that they believe their own dreams, and their 
assurance makes their statement so convincing that they easily 
find followers among those who are kin to them in their mental 
constitution. As soon as a critical reader tries to verify the state- 
ments of such men, he finds himself irritated by a heap of worth- 
less evidence, and the result is an indignation such as Kant showed 
after his perusal of Swedenborg's Arcana. 

The following summarised statement of Swedenborg's world- 
conception is given by Kant in his Essay on Swedenborg, which ap- 
peared in 1766 i 1 

' ' Each human soul has in this life its place in the spirit-world, and belongs to 
a certain society, which in every case is in harmony with its internal condition of 
truth and good, that is, of understanding and will. But the location of spirits 
among themselves has nothing in common with space in the material world. The 
soul of one man, therefore, in India can be next-door neighbor to that of another 
in Europe, so far as spiritual position is concerned ; while those who, as to the 
body, live in one house, may be quite far enough distant from one another as to 
those [that is, spiritual] conditions. When man dies his soul does not change its 
place, but only perceives itself in the same wherein, with regard to other spirits, it 
already was in this life. Besides, although the mutual relation of spirits is not in 
real space, yet it has to them the appearance of space, and their relations are rep- 
resented, with their accompanying conditions, as nearnesses ; their differences as 
distances, even as the spirits themselves have not really extension, yet present to 
one another the appearance of a human form. In this imaginary space there is a 

1 We quote from Mr. Albert J. Edmunds' essay in the New Church Review, 
p. 261. 
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plenary community of spiritual natures. Swedenborg speaks with departed souls 
whenever he pleases, etc." 

Now, if we comprehend that besides the causal connexion of 
things in space and time there is a logical interrelation which ap- 
pertains to pure reason, we shall come to the conclusion that 
Swedenborg's ideas are quite legitimate, if they are but understood 
to be poetical and if we are permitted to conceive them in a strictly 
scientific sense. We read : 

' ' The soul of one man in India can be next-door neighbor to that of another 
in Europe so far as spiritual position is concerned ; while those who as to the body 
live in one house may be quite far enough distant from one another as to those 
(that is, spiritual) conditions." 

Now, it is obvious that this sympathy of souls, which is not 
according to space and time, but according to spiritual kinship, is 
quite legitimate and very important to those who understand it. 
The sensual man will find difficulty in grasping its significance, ex- 
cept that it be stated to him in a sensual way. Obviously, it is 
true that "spirits themselves have not really extension." Their 
interrelation is of a different kind. But if we imagine them, as 
Swedenborg does, "to present to one another the appearance of a 
human form," we conceive of their existence as though it were in 
space, another kind of space than that filled by matter, and "in 
this imaginary space there is a plenary community of spiritual na- 
tures." Thus logicians represent the interrelation between genus 
and species by geometrical figure, the one including the other. 

Swedenborg is simply a man whose imagination is so vivid and 
whose scientific criticism is so little developed that the imaginary 
space invented to represent the interrelations of spiritual realities 
which are in neither space nor time, becomes an actual space to 
him ; his spirits become materialised shapes, and thus it happens 
that he can speak "with departed souls whenever he pleases." A 
scientist too, a historian or a naturalist, can consult the wisdom of 
the departed spirits. He can make himself acquainted with the 
views of Newton, of Goethe, of Kant ; he can incorporate their 
souls in his own being, but being of a critical nature, he will not 
see them as bodily shapes. It is characteristic of mystics that their 
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imagination outruns their sobriety, and thus the flights of their 
fancy become real to them. 

While it is not impossible that Swedenborg became the ful- 
crum on which Kant elaborated his metaphysics, we may at the 
same time justify the opposite statement that Kant's relation to 
Swedenborg is purely incidental and without significance. The 
elaboration of his theories as to space and time and cognition, Kant 
made at the time when he read Swedenborg's works, but we must 
be aware of the fact that Kant was familiar with mystic views in 
general, and Swedenborg's expressions did not strike him as much 
as it might appear to those who compare Swedenborg and Kant 
only, but have no reference to Leibnitz and other thinkers. Cer- 
tainly, Kant would have come to the same conclusion if he had 
dealt with any other thinker of a similar type, Jacob Boehme, or 
even spirits on a lower level in the line of mysticism. 

While Kant's statements show a certain resemblance to those 
of Swedenborg, we find that their agreement with Leibnitz (a philos- 
opher whom both Immanuels, the great mystic as well as the great 
critic, had studied carefully) is much closer. We shall at the same 
time understand why Kant exhibited a decided contempt and scorn 
for the dreamy haziness of these visionaries, which, when dealing 
with scientific problems, is sterile and unprofitable. In contrasting 
the philosophical study of metaphysics with those vague fancies of 
religio-philosophical dreams, Kant compared the latter to the in- 
tangible shade of a departed spirit, quoting Virgil's well-known 
verses where iEneas in the under-world tries to embrace the soul 
of his departed father, Anchises. 1 Kant says: 

' • Metaphysics, with whom it is my destiny to be in love, offers two advan- 
tages, although I have but seldom been favored by her : the first is, to solve the 
problems which the investigating mind raises when it is on the track of the more 
hidden properties of things through reason. But here the result very frequently 
deceives hope, and has also in this case escaped our longing hands. 

"Ter frustra comprensa manus effugit imago, 
Par levibus ventis volucrique simillima somno." — (Virgil.) 

1 ;Eneas, Book VI., Verses 701-702. 
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[Thrice I tried to embrace and thrice it escaped me, the image, 
Airy and light as the wind, and to volatile dreams to be likened.] 

KANT'S ANTINOMIES. 

After this digression we revert to Kant's idealism and will now 
point out the result to which it leads. 

Kant, as we have seen, protests against being an idealist in the 
sense that the reality of the external world of objects or things be 
denied. His idealism insists only on the ideality of space and 
time ; and by ideality he understands subjectivity. But together 
with time and space all our forms of thought are assumed to be 
purely ideal. Hence there is a rift rending asunder form and sub- 
stance, thought and reality, representative image or phenomenon 
and the represented objects. We know phenomena, not noumena. 
Things in themselves are unknowable, for the laws of pure form 
have reference to appearances only. 

If purely formal thought has no objective value, it can be used 
merely to decide problems that lie within the range of experience 
— the domain of appearance ; but things in themselves, the domain 
of transcendent existence, lies without the pale of any possible 
knowledge. 

Kant's method of dealing with these subjects is peculiar. He 
neither leaves them alone nor solves them, but formulates the affir- 
mations as well as the negations of a series of contradictory state- 
ments in what he calls "the antinomies." Here the weakness of 
Kant's philosophy comes out, indicating that there must be a flaw 
in it somewhere. 

It is interesting to notice that as to Kant's Antinomies of Pure 
Reason the great Konigsberg philosopher has been anticipated by 
Buddhism in which (according to Neumann's Reden Gautama's, 
Vol. II., No. 60) the antinomies are taught in a similar, partly 
literally in the same, form. But there, too, the contradiction be- 
longs to the formulation of the statement of facts, not to the facts 
themselves. 

In a certain sense we can say, the world must have had a be- 
ginning, and must come to an end ; and the world had no begin- 
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ning and can have no end. If we speak of this definite nebular 
system of stars comprising the entire milky way we are compelled 
to admit that it began and will at some definite though distant fu- 
ture be dissolved again ; but if we mean by world the totality of 
existence in all its shapes, prior forms and causes of origin, we 
must own that it has existed and ever will exist. We could go back 
in thought to the time before the present cosmos started, when 
other worlds were evolving or dissolving and a different kind of 
universe or condition of things prevailed and so on without coming 
to an end. But these conditions being the causes of the present 
world are included in our concept of the universe. The antinomies 
are due to the equivocal significance of our words, not to a fault of 
reason ; nor do they indicate that existence itself is self-contradic- 
tory. The contradiction is not in the things but in our conception 
of things. 1 

Schopenhauer has vigorously attacked Kant on account of his 
antinomies, insinuating weakness and hypocrisy. But it seems to 
us, while by no means agreeing with Kant on this particular point, 
that granting his premises his conclusion was justified. The four 
points of the antinomies, viz., the eternity and infinite divisibility 
of the world, the contrast of freedom to causation and the existence 
of God, are no longer of a purely formal nature ; some notions of 
experience are inevitably mixed up in them, and thus pure reason 
is unable to decide either way. We might as well try to determine 
by a priori considerations as to whether or not electricity can be 
produced by friction, or whether or not by rubbing an old metal 



1 That the antinomies cannot be regarded as true antinomies or contradictions 
of reason, but as the result of a misconception and lack of clearness in our formu- 
lation of the several problems, becomes apparent in the antinomy of freedom versus 
necessity. Kant's definition of freedom (§ 53) as a faculty of starting a chain of 
events spontaneously without antecedent causes and his way of reconciling freedom 
and nature (or as we would say "determinism") is subject to serious criticism. 
Compare the author's solution of the problem in Fundamental Problems, pp. 191- 
196; Ethical Problems, pp. 45-50, 152-156; Primer of Philosophy, pp. 159-164; 
Soul of Man, pp. 389-397. See also The Monist, Vol. III., pp. 611 ff., "The Fu- 
ture in Mental Causation." Concerning the ought and its assumed mysterious 
nature compare the chapters "The Is and the Ought," and "An Analysis of the 
Moral Ought," in The Ethical Problem, pp. 279-295. 
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lamp the genii of the lamp will appear. Hence, before the tribunal 
of pure reason either side, the affirmative as well as the negative, 
is defensible, and thus we should be obliged to settle the question 
with other methods ; other methods, however, according to Kant's 
notions concerning the nature of metaphysical questions, would not 
be admissible, because he insists that all metaphysical notions must 
be derived from pure concepts alone. 1 

Editor. 



l A critical examination of Kant's philosophy we reserve for the second part of 
our discussion which will appear in the next number of The Monist under the title 
"Kant's Philosophy Critically Examined." 



